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The executors and administrators, or, to use a comprehensive
expression, the personal representatives, become subject to two
distinct duties. First, they must clear the estate of liabilities
by the payment of funeral expenses and debts; secondly, they
must distribute the residue of the estate among the beneficiaries
according to the limitations of the will or the rules of intestacy.
These two functions, debt-administration and beneficial distri-
bution, are governed by different principles of private inter-
national law.

On the Continent, however, in the rare case where personal Conti-
representatives are appointed, their duties and functions are^^
generally of a supervisory nature widely different from those
of their English counterparts.1 The general Continental rule is
that the entire property of a deceased person passes directly
to his heirs, testate or intestate, or to his universal legatee,
subject, of course, to their acceptance. In accordance with the
maxim hereditas est successio in universum ius quod defuncts
habuit, these successors, broadly speaking, continue the exis-
tence of their predecessor.2 For instance, unless they accept
the inheritance with the benefit of an inventory, their liability
for the debts of the deceased is not limited to "the assets but is
enforceable against their private property.

Thus the striking difference between English andrContinen- English
tal practice is that in the latter case the property passes on death fsrsa^tlal
directly to the successor, but that in England it cannot be for assets
dealt with by anyone without a public grant.3 It is important, m Ensland
however, to observe at once that the automatic transfer recog-
nized by Continental systems of law can have no operation
upon property of the deceased situated in England. Succession
to movables is governed by the lex domicilii of the deceased,
but, no matter what that domicil may be, nobody can rightfully
and effectually obtain possession of movable property situated

1   See, for example, In re Achillofoulosy [1928] i Ch. 433, 435.

2  Distinguish the English personal representative, who, strictly speaking, does
not represent the deceased at all. 'He claims what is termed the glans caduca>
not the acorn on the tree, but the acorn which has fallen on to the ground from
the tree'; per Kekewich J., In re Harriett's Trusts, [1902] i Ch. 847, 857.

3  But the Revenue Act, 18 89, s. 19 provides that where a policy of life insurance
has been effected by a person who dies domiciled elsewhere than in the United
Kingdom, a grant of representation shall not be necessary to establish the right to
receive the money payable; see Haas v. Atlas Assurance Co. Ltd., [1913] 2 K.B.
209, where Scrutton J. gives the genesis of the provision. For another case where
no grant is necessary, see Vanquelin v. Bouard (1863), 15 C.B, (N.S.) 341; infra,
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